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RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS AFFECTING LABOR IN JAPAN 


Introduction 


The growth of the Japanese economy since 
1955 has been phenomenal. During this period, 
the Gross National Product and employment in- 
creased approximately 30 percent, industrial 
production over 60 percent, exports more than 70 
percent, wages and the consumption level over 
20 percent. A major factor in the growth of the 
economy was the modernization of Japanese in- 
dustry, aided by large-scale investments. 

The rapid overall improvement in employ- 
ment, wages, hours, and other factors of imme- 
diate concern to labor is a direct consequence of 
the great economic expansion of the Japanese 
economy during the past 5 years. The economy 
has been able to absorb annual additions to the 
labor force, which has increased at a faster rate 
than the population as a whole. The unusually 
low birth rate at the end of World War II has 
caused a shortage of recent school graduates in 
the labor force. Those with technical training 
are in particularly short supply. Substantial un- 
employment still exists, however, among older 
and relatively less skilled workers. Although 
there has been a remarkable rise in employment 
in the industrial and service sectors of the econ- 
omy, especially in manufacturing industries, the 
labor force on farms has dropped and a similar 
downward trend is to be found in the mining in- 
dustry. The rapid modernization of the Japanese 
economic structure is also apparent in the trend 
from unpaid employment in small family enter 
prises to paid employment in large companies. 


Population and Labor Force 


The population structure of postwar Japan 
has undergone rapid and sweeping changes. The 
most significant trends in the postwar population 
pattern have been (1) a steady increase in the 
proportion of the population in the most produc- 
tive working years, which are considered to be 15 
to 60, and (2) an increase in the number of per- 
sons in the upper age groups, owing to the rapid 


decline of the death rate, currently at the level 
prevailing in Western European countries. 

In 1960, Japan’s population reached 
93,610,000 of whom 65,630,000 were in their 
most productive years; of the latter, 45,150,000 
were in the labor force. The Government esti- 
mates that by 1965, the population will increase 
to 98,245,000, and the population of 15-year-olds 
and over, to 73,548,000. By 1970, these figures 
are expected to reach 102,216,000 and 79,019,000, 
respectively. 

Largely because of the declining birth 
rate, the percentage of the population in the la- 
bor force has risen steadily during the past 
decade from 43.6 percent in 1950 to 48.2 percent 
in 1960. On the other hand, the ratio between 
persons in the labor force and total number of 
persons of working age has remained almost 
static. The slight decline in the percentage may 
have been caused by the tendency of increasing 
numbers of persons to prolong their education. 

In 1960, for the first time in a decade, the 
population in the 15-year-and-over category in- 
creased by only a million. This is attributable 
directly to the extremely low birth rates in 1945 
and 1946. The 1960 ‘‘crop’* of junior high 
school graduates (approximately 15 years old) 
was 1,758,000, and in 1961 reached a low of 
1,444,000. Ie is estimated that 500,000 addi- 
tional students will enter the labor force in 1962, 
and that: the peak will be reached in 1963 when 
about 24% million junior high school graduates are 
expected to increase the labor supply. Later, 
the effects of the post-1948 decrease of the birth 
rate will be felt in the labor market. 


Employment 


Although employinent has risen steadily 
over the past 5 years, the greatest employment 
gains were made during 1960, while unemploy- 
ment decreased. A total of 44,720,000 workers 
were employed in 1960, a million more than io 
1959. In the period 1955-60, employment rose 9 
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TABLE 1. EMPLOYMENT AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES, 1955-60 









































Total Agricultural Nonagricultural Manufacturing 
are employment} Number Number Number 
(in (in Percent (in Percent (in Percent 
thousands )|\thousands) thousands) thousands) 

Riri Miniociuapscsacsmgnecns terete 40, 880 16, 860 41.2 24, 020 58.8 7,120 17.4 
Se thatiesess ss sotadenicieurs 41,720 16, 450 39.4 25, 270 60.6 7,610 18.2 
tp A aa 42,840 16, 070 37.5 26, 770 62.5 8, 100 18.9 
SI tte Sensteaservsieanees 43,120 15, 470 35.9 27, 650 64.1 8, 620 20.0 
RiP ctutintieesstqacapiecnse whee 43, 700 15, 370 35.2 28, 330 64.8 8, 520 19.5 
REE Litt: caeh seesenineonnsetptond 44,720 14, 930 33.4 29, 790 66.6 (1) (1) 

! Not available. Source: Ministry of Labor, Japan. 
percent, a faster rate than the increase in the The rate of increase in nufnbers of tempo- I 
labor force in the same period. rary workers and day laborers has exceeded the ‘ 

One of the most striking features of recent rate of increase in workers on regular payrolls of k 
employment trends is the rapid decrease of the Japanese establishments. Employment of the a 
agricultural working force. In the period 1950-60, former group, likewise, rose more sharply--a fact ft 
the number of farm workers dropped by about 24 not unusual in boom times--since extra workers d 
million (approximately 14 percent). For the next seldom receive permanent status at the outset of h 
decade, the Government hopes for a 60-percent their employment. A high proportion of the labor s 
reduction in persons in agricultural pursuits, force remains in agricultural pursuits; however, b 
with a corresponding rise in persons in indus- the distribution of the labor force among indus- m 
trial employment. try divisions is beginning to resemble the pat- h 

While the average decline in the agricul- tern existing in some of the more economically pe 
tural work force has exceeded 1 percent a year advanced Western European nations. tr 
during the past decade, the number of agricul- The increasing trend toward modernization th 
tural workers as a percentage of the total work of the Japanese economy is reflected by the de- 07 
force has declined much faster, dropping from cline in the number of family workers, accom- si 
48.7 percent in 1950 to 35.2 percent in 1959. On panied by a great increase in the numbers of le 
the basis of this trend, it has been estimated that paid employees. Most of the decline in the num- as 
agricultural workers by 1970 will make up only ber of family workers has been in the agricul- ra 
20 to 25 percent of the total number of employed tural sector where about three-fourths of all 
persons. family workers are employed. The shift to paid op 

Compared with declining employment in the employment also reflects the greater employment ol 
agricultural sector, employment in the nonagricul- opportunities in the nonagriculmral sector, these di: 
tural sector of the economy has been increasing opportunities generated by the economic boom. en 
rapidly. The sharpest overall increase in em- The rapid expansion of the economy and sti 
ployment has taken place among regularly em- the relatively small numbers of new workers de 
ployed persons in nonagricultural enterprises entering the job market in 1959 and 1960 have me 
with 30 or more workers. This group increased combined to create a limited, but nevertheless 
43.4 percent from 1955 to 1960. The increase fairly acute, labor shortage. The labor shortage pl 
during the past 5 years has been especially is probably the first that Japan, normally suffer- cr 
marked in the manufacturing industries; one out ing in the past from unemployment and under- 
of five workers in 1960 was employed in this employment, has experienced except in time of i 
sector. Employment rose most sharply in the war. tha 
electrical machinery, machine tool, and steel Because lifetime employment for regular di 


industries. 


employees is still traditional and wages are to a 
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TABLE 2. WAGE}, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, .AND LABOR PRODUCTIVITY! INDEXES, 1955-60 











(1965=100) 
Year Wage Index Industrial Labor 

Nominal wages Real wages production productivity 
Ds BIRR AR pedal alah gh ne dla 100.0. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Bal adel paleatech £ pit 107.5 107.1 123.3 112.8 
Morac ccrcnicc viscsecs cinta 112.5 108.7 143. 3 119.3 
WU hil aess aes seins nee tales 116.4 113.0 144.2 117.2 
BIE cians duascss vaccanastisinisiaess as 124.4 119.5 178.2 135.9 
A PIR St dee at 134.1 124. 3 224. 2 153.2 

















1 In nonagricultural establishments. 


large extént determined by age and length of 
service, young workers are paid lower wages. 
Hence, Japanese management generally depends 
almost entirely on recent school graduates to 
meet new labor needs. These and other factors 
during the past 2 years have produced especially 
heavy demands for junior high school, high 
school, and university graduates. Since the num- 
ber of recent graduates has been insufficient to 
meet the demands, employment applicants have 
had greater freedom than before in choosing their 
positions. Consequently, these new labor en- 
trants in recent years have tended to flock to 
the larger, better paying companies, and to pass 
over job openings in the small- and medium- 
sized businesses, where working conditions are 
less attractive. As a result of the labor short- 
age, some small businesses have been forced to 
raise their wages or to close. 

At the same time that ample employment 
opportunities existed for recent graduates, the 
older and less skilled workers continued to have 
difficulty in finding work. The imbalance in the 
employment situation has not been simply re- 
stricted to age factors, but has extended to the 
degree of technical competence and to establish- 
ment location. 

Accompanying the expanding number of em- 
ployed persons during the past 5 years has been - 





. According to the Japanese Labor Ministry, 
totally unemployed persons are those persons (other 
than those at work or those not at work but who are 
employed) who are able and willing to work and have 
actively sought work. 


Source: Ministry of Labor, Japan. 


the diminution in the number totally unemployed. 
In 1960, less than 1 percent of the labor force, 
the lowest number in the postwar era, were 
wholly without work. Owing to the Government’s 
definition of unemployment,! and the tradi- 
tion of providing employment even after the 
need for the worker is no longer present, the 
statistics on unemployment do not provide a 
clear picture of either unemployment or of under- 
employment. According to Government statistics, 
somewhat over 20 percent of the labor force 
(regular workers, temporary workers, and day 
laborers, chiefly agricultural) work fewer than 35 
hours a week. 

In a nation that has historically had a high 
degree of underemployment, the average number 
of hours worked in the nonagricultural sector has 
been rising, the ‘‘normal’’ workweek now being 
48 hours. 


Earnings 


The expanding economy nas contributed to 
a steep rise in the average monthly eamings in 
the nonagricultural industries. From 1955 to 
1960, cash earnings in current dollars increased 
on the average, 5.6 percent a year, while real 
earnings in constant dollars, as shown by official 
indexes, rose more slowly, about 4 percent a 
year. The greatest increase has been in special 
cash payments, largely the semiannual bonuses, 
which reflect the traditional practice of Japanese 
employers to cushion themselves against bad 
times; that is, during periods of economic pros- 
perity the employers grant larger bonuses, which 











need not be duplicated in the following years, 
rather than solidify their wage structure at a 
substantially higher level. 

Wage indexes have risen much less than the 
indexes of production and productivity. The 
Government, in defending substantial wage in- 
creases granted to Government workers against 
the criticism of business leaders, cited this fact. 

As a result of the labor shortage, the wide 
differential between earnings of workers in small 





and large enterprises has narrowed slightly since 
1958, but is still quite pronounced. In December 
1960, the average base wage of workers in the 
smallest nonagricultural enterprises was 60 per- 
cent of that of workers in the largest. Bonuses 
in very small firms were about 34 percent of 
those paid by the largest companies. These 
differences are further accentuated by the many 
noncash fringe benefits given by the large com- 
panies which the smaller ones cannot match. 
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Mine Workers Win Five-Day Week and Other 
Benefits. Effective September 4, 1961, the 5-day 
workweek became standard for the 93,000 work- 
ers in the Belgian coal industry. This was the 
first major change in working hours since the 
45-hour, 6-day workweek was inaugurated in 
1937. The wages of both pit and surface workers 
remain unchanged, and workers will receive the 
same pay as heretofore for a shorter number of 
hours. 

Mine workers will henceforth also benefit 
from the Guaranteed Weekly Wage Law of August 
1960, and from the provisions for doubled pay for 
vacations contained in the National Social Pro- 
gramming Agreement of May 1960. Previously, 
they were excluded from both the law and the 
agreement. 

Under the Guaranteed Weekly Wage Law,a 
mine worker who is involuntarily absent from 
work because of a work accident, temporary lay- 
off, or for other reasons beyond his control, re- 
ceives his full wage for the first week of ab- 
sence, provided that the entire absence totals at 
least 14 days. In a nonwork-connected illness, 
he receives 80 percent of his regular wage for 
the first week. The purpose of this law isto 
provide compensation to the worker during the 
required waiting period for regular social secur- 
ity benefits. (The 14-day minimum provision was 
added to discourage abuses.) 

The National Programming Agreement calls 
for the gradual increase of vacation pay until 
1963 when all workers will receive the equiva- 
lent of 24 days’ wages for 12 days of annual va- 
cation. Mine workers will receive retroactive 
payments for 1960 and 1961 so that by 1962 their 
total vacation pay will have reached the same 
level as that of workers in other industries. 

According to an official of the Belgian 
Miners’ Union, the terms of the new agreement 
will increase total labor costs to mine operators 
by about 460 million francs (US$9.2 million) an- 
nually, or about 21 francs (US$0.42) per ton 
based on the expected production for 1961 of 
about 22 million tons.--U.S. Embassy, Brusaels. 
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Italy 


New Agreement Lessens North-South Wage 
Differentials. An important labor contract was 
signed on August 2, 1961, by the Italian Manu- 
facturers’ Association (Confindustria) and the 
three major labor federations--the Italian Con- 
federation of Labor Unions (CISL), the Italian 
Union of Labor (UIL), and the Italian General 
Confederation of Labor (CGIL). The new agree- 
ment, which climaxed 18 months of negotiations, 
reduces the number of wage zones from 13 to 7, 
with special wage increases averaging from 5 to 
8 percent and ranging up to almost 15 percent for 
industrial workers in Southern and Central Italy. 
The differential between the highest and lowest 
wage zones has now been.reduced from 32 to 20 
percent. s 

The new agreement also incorporates into 
the base wage the cost-of-living bonuses which 
have been paid as fringe benefits since 1954, 
thus increasing the employers’ social security 
contributions which are determined by the basic 
wage. It is estimated that the increase in labor 
costs resulting from the agreement will amount 
to about 100 billion lire (US$160 million) annual- 
ly. To avoid the closing of marginal enterprises, 
the agreement will be applied gradually.--U.S 
Embassy Rome 


Spain 


New Unemployment Insurance Law Passed. 
An important gap in the Spanish social security 
system will be partially filled by a new unem- 
ployment insurance plan established by a law of 
July 18, 1961. The plan, effective in October 
1961, covers permanent workers who: become un- 
employed. In addition, it applies to temporary 
employees who work 4 months in the year, with 
the exception of seasonal or temporary farm work- 
ers. Beneficiaries will receive amounts equaling 
75 percent of the worker’s base wage and an 
equal portion of his family bonus for a period not 
to exceed 6 months, . The insurance will be 
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financed by contributions of the insured persons, 
employers, and the Government. The contribu- 
tions of the Government will be not less than the 
contributions of the workers, and the contribu- 
tions of the employers will be four times as large 
as those of the workers. 

Spanish employers are prohibited by law 
from dismissing workers without special per- 
mission from the Minister of Labor. Where such 
permission was granted because of financial 
difficulties of the employer, discharged workers, 
during the last year, came under an unemploy- 
ment compensation program which was much more 
limited than the one now established. Many em- 
ployers expect that freedom to discharge em- 
ployees whose work has been completed will be 
greater under the new, broader unemployment in- 
surance system. The Minister of Labor, however, 
reassured the workers publicly that he did not in- 
tend to change the basic policy of strong employ- 
ment security for workers.--U.S. Embassy, 
Madrid. 


Overtime Computation Revised. According 
to an Order of the Ministry of Labor dated Au- 
gust 28, 1961, incentive payments are no longer 
considered a part of the regular wage upon which 
overtime pay is computed. This change was in- 
troduced in view of complaints by enterprises 
having incentive wage systems. They asserted 
that without this change their expenses for over- 
time pay would increase up to 80 or more percent 
under the schedule established by two enact- 
ments, one in 1960 and the other in 1961. The 
new method of computation will keep the increase 
in overtime costs of businesses paying incentive 
wages down to approximately 20 percent. Over- 
time costs of enterprises which do not make in- 
centive payments but provide a sizable number of 
bonuses will increase by about 40 percent. 

A primary purpose of the enactments raising 
the cost of overtime work was to discourage the 
widespread practice of scheduling 2 to 4 hours’ 
overtime daily and to encourage the hiring of 
more workers instead.--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 


Sweden 


Training of Housewives for Gainful Em- 
ployment. Middle-aged housewives willing to 


enter or reenter gainful employment are believed 
to constitute a large portion of the manpower 
reserve still available to relieve current labor 
shortages. Since lack of training is considered 
the greatest obstacle to their employment, the 
labor market authorities have been expanding 
training facilities in Stockholm for this group. 
Originally, Sweden’s national training program, 
administered by the Royal Labor Market Board in 
cooperation with the Royal Board for Vocational 
Training, covered only unempléyed workers and 
partially disabled persons but the program was 
extended in 1958 to include also older workers of 
both sexes and mothers supporting young chil- 
dren. Middle-aged housewives, classified as 
older workers, and mothers supporting children 
are now eligible for training, even though they 
are not unemployed in the usual meaning of the 
term. They may be admitted for training if (a) 
they lack a permanent gainful occupation, or (b) they 
cannot continue to make a living in their former occu- 
pation and are difficult to place in a new job. 

The training is free. Subject to a means 
test, the trainees may receive a living allowance, 
a rental allowance, and a family allowance, 
which are financed 75 percent by the Govemment 
and 25 percent by the municipality where the 
trainee has his permanent residence. 

This expanded training program was ac- 
celerated by a vigorous publicity campaign in 
the summer and early fall of 1960. As a result, 
1,825 women--considerably more than ever before 
--applied for admission to courses in the aca- 
demic year 1960-61. About 62 percent of these 
women were housewives. Courses were actually 
taken by 882 trainees, 67 percent of whom were 
housewives and 18 percent mothers (fathers not 
present) whose children were under age 16. 
Seventy-six percent of the women were trained as 
office workers, 14 percent as retail clerks, 6 per- 
cent as practical home nurses, 3 percent as mothers’ 
helpers, and 1 percent as curtain seamstresses. 

By June 1961, 544 trainees (61.6 percent) 
had been placed in jobs, including 278 in part- 
time employment. The rest were still in training, 
or in the process of being placed, or had not com- 
pleted the training, because of sickness in the 
family or similar reasons. Courses for 900 
trainees are planned for the acddemic year 
1961-62.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 
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Wage Drift in Mining and Manufacturing. 
Official statistics indicate that, in May 1961, 
hourly earnings of male workers in mining and 
manufacturing (excluding vacation pay and other 
fringe benefits) amounted to 6.32 kronor 
(US$1.22), and those of female workers, to 4.34 
kronor (US$0.84). The increase in hourly earn- 
ings since May 1960 was 9 percent for mien and 
8.7 percent for women. 

This rise in actual earnings was more 
rapid than the wage increases specified by 
collective agreements. Strict application of the 


-master agreement concluded for 1960-61 by the 


Trade Union Federation (LO) and the Employers’ 
Federation (SAF) would have yielded only a 
3.5-percent growth in hourly earnings for both 
men and women in each of the 2 years. A con- 
siderable part of the wage drift occurred in the 
first 5 months of 1961.--U S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Switzerland 


Real Wages Increased. Real hourly wages 
increased during 1960 by 3.8 percent and real 
weekly wages, by 2.5 percent. Since 1949, the 
increase in real hourly wages has been 24.6 per- 
cent and in real weekly wages 21.4 percent. The 
average hourly wage of a skilled worker has in- 
creased from SF 1.40 (US$0.32) in 1949 to SF3.75 
(US$0.86) in 1960, that of a nonskilled worker 
from SF 1.08 (US$0.25) to SF3.09 (US$0.71), and 
of women workers from SFO.73 (US$0.17) wo SF2.22 
(US$0.51). The highest hourly wages are paid to 
skilled workers in the graphic arts, SF4.62 
(US$1.06), and in the chemical industry, SF4.28 
(US$0.98), while the lowest wages paid to skilled 
workers are in the textile industry, SF3.36 
(US$0.77), and in the woodworking industry, 

SF3.45 (US$0.79).--U.S. Embassy, Bern. 
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Aden 


Friday To Replace Sunday as Weekend 
Holiday. The British Petroleum Refinery Co. 
Ltd. (BPR) agreed with the British Petroleum 
Refinery Employees’ Union to close down busi- 
ness on Thursday afternoon and Friday, substi- 
tuting Friday for Sunday as a weekend holiday so 
that its workers can observe the Muslim Sabbath. 
The agreement went into effect on Friday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1961. The BPR is the first British 
concern to make suoh a change and it is the con- 
sensus that other companies in the colony will 
follow this example.--U.S. Consulate, Aden. 


India 

Completed Census Necessitates Revision 
of Third Five-Year Plan. The final version of 
the Third Five-Year Plan was presented to Par- 
liament on August 7, 1961. Although the plan, in 


its final version, does not depart fundamentally 
from the Draft Outline (submitted in July 1960), 
it does incorporate certain changes. For ex- 
ample, the increase in the labor force during the 
Plan period, which had been estimated at about 
15 million in the Draft Outline, is placed at 17 
million in the final version as a result of the 1961 
census. It was estimated in the Draft Outline 
that additional nonagricultural employment would 
be provided for 10.5 million workers and agri- 
cultural employment for about 3.5 million work- 
ers. The final version retains this 14 million 
total, but also recognizes ‘‘as an essential ob- 
jective’’ that employment opportunities must be 
found for 3 million additional persons. The plan 
proposes to do this through a program of rural in- 
dustrialization and rural electrifigation, and 
through a rural works program which would pro- 
vide approximately 100 days’ work a year for 
about 2.5 million workers.--U.S. Embassy, New 
Dethé. 
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Negotiations on Cost-of-Living Allowance 
Fail. The failure, in early August, of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Histadrut (General 
Federation of Labor) to reach agreement on a 
cost-of-living allowance was followed by prom- 
ises of central and local government authorities 
and public companies to grant a 5-percent cost- 
of-living increase to their workers. 

After renewed intervention by the Ministers 
of Labor and of Commerce and Industry in the 
negotiations proved fruitless, Histadrut requested 
non-member employers to grant the new allowance 
and instructed trade unions to initiate direct 
bargaining with individual manufacturers. Many 
public and private companies responded affirma- 
tively and announced their readiness to pay the 
5-percent increase in allowance starting July 16, 
1961. 

The Manufacturers’ Association then ad- 
vised its members (who employ about 10 percent 
of all workers in the country) to grant a 5-percent 
increase in the cost-of-living allowance, as other 
employers were doing. Following this action by 
the association, the cost-of-living increase was 
granted to practically all employed workers in 
Israel. 

These developments constitute a complete 
change in labor relations in Israel. This is the 
first time in 21 years that the pace for payment 
of a recalculated cost-of-living allowance to all 
employees was not set by an agreement between 
the Histadrut and the Manufacturers’ Association. 
--U.8. Embassy, Tel Avin 


AFL-CIO Heads Visit Histadrut. In Sep- 
tember, the Histadrut entertained president of 
the American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations George Meany, and 
George Harrison, member of the AFL-CIO’s Exec- 
utive Council and president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship clerks. During their stay, 
both men were received by Israel’s President, 
Prime Minister, and Foreign Minister.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Tel Aviv. 


Lebanon 


Wage Agreements Negotiated. The Tannery 
Workers’ Union, affiliated with the Federation of 


Independent Trade Unions (FITU), and the Shell 
Employees’ Union, affiliated with the United 
Unions of Employees and Workers, are the latest 
unions to reach agreement on increases based on 
the new minimum wage law. (See Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, July 1961, p. 10.) 

The tanneries agreed to pay the new legal 
minimum wage of L£125 (US$39.38) a month and 
to give tannery workers increases ranging from 
5 to 8 percent, depending on their length of serv- 
ice, with such increases retroactive to J anuary 1, 
1961.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Government Discharges Strikers. In mid- 
September 1961, the Ministry of Posts, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraphs discharged 250 of its 300 
daily paid employees, who had been on strike for 
2 weeks. The other 50 strikers returned to work 
when the Government threatened to dismiss them, 
on the ground that the Labor Code prohibits 
government employees from joining unions or 
participating in strikes.--U.S. Embassy, Betrut. 


Labor Leader Sharqawi Dies. Mohammad 
Khalil Sharqawi, president of the Federation of 
Independent Trade Unions (FITU) and vice presi- 
dent of the Confederation of Arab Trade Unions 
(CATU), died suddenly on September 10, 1961. 
Succeeding him will be Naim Kreidi, vice presi- 
dent of the FITU and secretary general of its 
principal affiliate, the Machinists’ Union.--U.S. 
Embassy, Beirut. 


Trade Union Officers Take ILO Course. 
Said Oueini, vice president of the United Unions 
of Employees and Workers (UUEW), and Salim Al 
Kizih, president of the Port Employees’ Union, 
enrolled in September 1961 in a 2-month labor- 
management relations course offered by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in Geneva. (See 
Labor Developments Abroad, August 1961, p. 14.) 
--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Turkey 


Labor Education Seminars Inaugurated. A 
new series of labor education seminars was in- 
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augurated at the Ministry of Labor in Ankara on 
September 4, 1961. Both the European Produc- 
tivity Agency (EPA) and the International Co- 
operation Administration (ICA) are cooperating 
with the Turkish trade unions in the seminars. 


The EPA is providing most of the staff lecturers, 
and the ICA, the guest lecturers; the general re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the semi- 
nars is with the Turkish Confederation of Trade 
Unions (Turk-Is).--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 
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Kenya 


Trade Union Membership Figures Reported. 
The annual report of the Registrar General re- 
vealed that as of December 31, 1960, there were 
45 officially recognized trade unions in Kenya, 
with a total claimed membership of 107,379, 
compared with 45,951 in 1959. 

Twenty-five of the unions were affiliated 
with the colony’s principal national Federation, 
the Kenya Federation of Labor (KFL), which 
serves almost entirely an African membership. 
These unions (excluding 2 KFL unions which did 
not submit reports) had a claimed membership of 
85,122 and a paid-up membership of 45,317. 

The Kenya Trades Union Congress (TUC), 
which purports to be a national organization, has 
only one affiliate. Only two other major African 
unions--the Kenya Civil Servants’ Union and the 
Kenya National Union of Teachers--were outside 
the KFL grouping.--U.S. Consulate, Nairobi. 


Libya 


Cooperative for Port Workers Established. 
A consumers’ cooperative for Tripoli port work- 
ers, established with the assistance of the Pro- 
vincial Cooperatives office, was inaugurated on 
August 24, 1961, by the Tripolitanian Nazir of 
Communications.--U.S. Embassy, Tripoli. 


Minimum Wages Increased. The new mini- 
mum daily wage, announced by the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Affairs on August 15, 1961, is 
42 piasters (US$1.18), compared with the pre- 


vious minimum of 35 piasters (US$0.98) granted 
on May 1, 1960. The new minimum daily wage 
for persons under 16 years of age is 30 piasters 
(US$0.84).--U.S. Embassy, Tripoli. 


Nigeria 


Strike Brings Grievance Negotiations. A 
3-day strike of workers of the Western Nigeria 
Development Corporation (WNDC) ended when 
management agreed to negotiate on a number of 
grievances which the WNDC Workers’ Union had 
been pressing unsuccessfully for several months. 
The strike, which occurred in early September 
and involved 10,000 workers, ‘brought to a com- 
plete halt 12 or 15 major WNDC projects.-- U.S. 
Embassy, Lagos. 


National Profident Fund Begins Operations. 
The National Provident Fund, a form of social 
security, provided for under legislation enacted 
in the early part of 1961, became effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1961. The first workers covered are non- 
pensionable employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Regional Government, and Federal Public 
Corporations. Coverage will gradually be ex- 
tended to include, finally, as the last group, es- 
tablishments with fewer than 10 employees. 

Worker contributions of 3 pence (US$0.035) 
for every 5 shillings (US$0.70) in wages are 
matched by similar employer contributions. Bene- 
fits are paid upon retirement after the age of 55; 
permanent disability; or unemployment of more 
than 2 years. If the worker dies before receiving 
his accumulated share, the survivofs receive 
benefits. 
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The National Provident Fund marks a sig- 
nificant extension of social security protection 
in Nigeria, which has previously consisted of 
workmen’s compensation, limited provisions for 
sick and maternity leave, civil service pensions, 
and a small number of private pension plans.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


Unions Win Official Approval of Checkoff. 
The Electrical Workers’ Union of Nigeria, an af- 
filiate of the Trade Union Congress of Nigeria, 
and the Nigerian Teachers’ Union, Independent, 
are the first unions to receive formal Ministry of 
Labor approval to seek a dues checkoff arrange- 
ment with employers. Legislation permitting 
voluntary checkoff was passed on November 28, 
1960.--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


Railway Staff Allowances Cut. In late 
August, the Nigerial Railway Corp. announced 
that it expects to save £500,000 (US$1,400,000) 
annually by cuts in its staff allowances, includ- 
ing the abolition of housing and car allowances, 
allowances for children, and the reduction of 
leave for senior officers to 1 month (from 3 
months) at the end of each 12 months’ service. 
The cuts are designed to reduce the large defi- 
cits which have occurred in recent years, and 
are regarded as a prelude to a large-scale re- 
duction in the Corporation staff.--U.S. Embassy, 
Lagos. 


South Africa, Republic of 


Bantu Labor Faced With Restrictions on 
Occupations. Local industralists do not agree 
with the Government’s policy of controlling the 
influx of Bantu labor into the Western Cape. The 
Government in August 1961 specified that no new 
Bantu labor may be introduced into the area with- 
out first obtaining a certificate from the Depart- 
ment of Labour showing that no Coloured labor is 
available. 

In 1960, in all the industries, trades, and 
occupations in the Western Cape, 127,873 per- 
sons were employed, of whom 32,650, or 25.5 
percent, were Bantu. In the same area, roughly 
6,000 Europeans and Coloured workers were un- 
employed. Thus, say the industrialists, because 


there is no adequate alternative supply, not only 
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would it be impossible entirely to replace Bantu 
labor but, for the growth of Cape industry, more, 
not less, Bantu labor must be admitted to the 
area. At the same time, the Cape industrialists 
acknowledge the special claims of the Coloureds 
to employment, and the necessity of a reasonable 
degree of influx control of Bantu labor. 

Officials of the Departments of Labour and 
Bantu Administration agreed to consider applica- 
tions for exemptions from Department of Labour 
certifications. However, in eases where exemp- 
tions were granted, the authorities listed not 
only those occupations into which newly arrived 
Bantu could be employed without prior certifica- 
tion but also specified other jobs in which the 
authorities expect that Coloured labor will be 
employed. Industrialists do not object to a list- 
ing of occupations to indicate exemptions that 
can be obtained without reference to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, but they are not willing to ac- 
cept restrictions on occupations in which Bantu 
labor may be employed.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Cape Town. 


Tanganyika 


Salary Schedule for Civil Servants Pro- 
posed. Recommendations of the Tanganyika 
Salaries Commission, appointed in March 1961, 
propose a permanent structure for the civil serv- 
ice and basic salaries that would apply to all 
civil servants, whether recruited locally or from 
overseas. 

Expatriate officers will receive the same 
base pay as Africans holding similar jobs, but 
they will also receive an ‘‘overseas addition,”’ 
most of which the United Kingdom has agreed 
to pay, and various other benefits, which together 
will bring their pay to about present levels. 

The basic salary schedules recommended 
by the commission for five major categories are 
as follows: 

e A subordinate service (mostly unskilled 
labor) with monthly wages of from 126 to 318 
shillings (US$17.64 to US$44.52). 

e A subclerical grade with annual salaries 
of from £100 to £190 (US$280 to US$532). 

@ A clerical grade with annual salaries of 
from £174 to £420 (US$487 to US$1,176). 

@ An executive grade with annual salaries 


of from £300 to £2,400 (US$840 to US$6,720). 
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e An administrative and professional grade 
with annual salaries of from £702 to £2,400 
(US$1,965.60 to US$6,720). 

The subclerical grade will normally require 
a Standard VIII education for entry; the clerical 
grade, a Cambridge School Certificate; the ex- 
ecutive grade, a Higher School Certificate; and 
the administrative grade, a university degree. 
Provision is made, however, for lateral entry from 
one grade to another.--U.S. Consulate, Dar es 
Salaam. 


Uganda 


Labor Situation in 1960 Reported. The an- 
nual report of the Uganda Labour Department for 
the year ending December 31, 1960, revealed the 
following: (1) Africanization in the Uganda Civil 
Service is progressing, with three Assistant 
Labour Officers having been promoted to Labour 
Officers; (2) the median cash wage of Africans 
in private industry remained unchanged from the 
1959 level--the range being 60 to 69 shillings 
(US$8.40 to US$9.66) a month, while the range 
of the median monthly wage of Africans in the 
public services rose from 60 to 69 shillings to 
70 to 79 shillings (US$9.80 to US$11.06); (3) 
with the exception of highly skilled workers, 
there was a surplus of all classes of labor in 
the main towns throughout the year; accurate 
unemployment statistics are lacking, however; 
and (4) there were 35 registered trade unions and 
12 employee associations, with a total member- 
ship of approximately 20,000. Twenty-one of 
the unions are affiliated with the Uganda Trades 
Union Congress, and four are affiliated with in- 
ternational trade secretariats.--U.S: Consulate, 
Kampala. 


Report of Teachers’ Salaries Commission 
Issued. The Teachers’ Salaries Commission, ap- 
pointed early in 1961 following a 3-week strike 
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of over 2,000 primary teachers in October 1960, 
recently recommended: (1) formation of a unified 
teaching service to: correct present conditions in 
which teachers doing the same work and working 
together in the same school may be members of 
different services having different conditions of 
service, salary scales, and pension arrange- 
ments; (2) revision of the salary schedule, with 
increased salaries computed on a single scale, 
retroactive to April 1, 1960; (3) increased ‘‘re- 
sponsibility allowances’’ for teachers in certain 
positions of special responsibility; (4) recogni- 
tion of the principle that regardless of the source 
of salary funds, the employer is the organization 
or person responsible for managing the school; 
and (5) establishment by the Government of:an 
advisory council on salaries and conditions of 
service of teachers. 

The annual salary scales set by the Com- 
mission are: 


' New scale 
(in pounds!) 


Primary (Vernacular) teachers........... 114- 240 
Primary teachefs............6060000000 156- 300 
Junior secondary teachers................  300- 660 


Makerere diploma holders-- 


With 3-year diploma...................... 570- 1,080 
With 4-year dipioma..................... 612- 1,080 
Graduates 
With first- or second-class honors.... 798-1, 572 
0G 5 sd ciivhinn. + susaiee oh to de remnseatire het. CAMs Mee 
1 1 pound=US$2.80. 


The principal teachers’ organizations, the 
Uganda Teachers’ Association (UTA) and the 
Uganda Vernacular Primary and Junior Secondary 
Teachers’ Union (VPJSTU), rejected a number of 
the recommendations and requested further salary 
increases, particularly at the primary level. The 
Asian Teachers’ Association protested against 
the recommended lowering of starting salaries 
for Asian teachers in order to equate Asian 
teachers’ salaries with those of Africans of simi- 
lar training.--U.S. Consulate, Kampala. 
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Japan 


Employment of Women Increases. The La- 
bor Ministry announced in early September that 
female employment rose to 6,680,000 in 1960 (an 
increase of 520,000 over 1959, or 30.5 percent of 
total employment). Although 60 percent of all 
female workers were employed in enterprises of 
fewer than 100 workers, the number of women em- 
ployed in 1960 in medium- and large-size plants 
was higher than in the previous year. Impressive 
increases in the number of women workers were 
found in boom industries such as electrical 
machines and tools. 

The gaps in income between male and fe- 
male workers were narrowed as women workers’ 
average monthly pay increased 8.6 percent over 
1959. In 1960, women earned an average of 
¥12,410 (US$34.44) a month in all occupations in 
which wages were paid, compared with the aver- 
age ¥20,029 (US$55.64) for male workers.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tokyo. 


Dock Labor Shortage Delays Shipping. The 
increasing shortage of stevedores and longshore- 
men at Kobe is said to be the principal cause of 
shipping delays at that port, which were particu- 
larly severe in July and August. In March 1961, 
the port had available 240 ‘‘gangs’’ of 20 men 
each for cargo handling. At the end of August 
there were 180 ‘‘gangs’’ of from 15 to 17 men 
each, and in each gang at least 3 or 4 members 
were inexperienced, temporary ‘‘extras.’’ 

This labor shortage exists primarily be- 
cause the longshoremen are leaving the docks for 
better wages and working conditions in local 
construction jobs and in other jobs in booming 
local industries. The Kobe dockworker reportedly 
has the lowest ‘‘take-home’’ pay of any dock- 
worker in a major Japanese port, despite the fact 
that a uniform rate is set by the Government and 
paid by the steamship companies. The scheduled 
daily rate for dock labor is ¥1,400 (US$3.90) for 
the day shift, but the laborer receives only about 
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*¥¥800 (US$2.20) after the labor contractor and 
subcontractor have made their deductions. The 
shipping company pays the established fee to the 
contractor (warehousing firm) who, after deduct- 
ing 20 percent for ‘‘overhead,’’ pays the re- 
mainder to the subcontractor (labor-pool operator) 
who in turns, extracts 20 to 25 percent of the 
fee, for ‘texpenses.’’ The worker receives the 
remainder, or less than 60 percent of the estab- 
lished wage. In other ports, there are no subcon- 
tractors and as a result the workers have higher 
take-home pay. 

The Government has established a ‘‘Labor 
Control Committee’’ in Kobe in order to distribute 
the available work force more efficiently. 

The major stevedoring contractors are at- 
tempting, but as yet with little success, to re- 
cruit replacements for the depleted labor force, 
especially from among the unemployed miners of 
northern Japan.--U.S. Consulate General, Kobe- 
Osaka. 


Korea 


Decree Permits Resumption of Labor Union 
Activity. In a decree issued on August 3, 1961, 
the Supreme Council for National Reconstruction 
(SCNR) authorized the resumption of labor union 
activity (suspended by a decree issued May 23, 
1961) in order to give laborers an opportunity to 
take part in the national reconstruction program 
designed to bring the country out of its present 
economic slump. The decree called upon unions 
to organize in accordance with existing legisla- 
tion and noted that collective bargaining agree- 
ments arrived at prior to May 21, 1961, would 
remain in effect. 

A statement regarding labor unions by the 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare, which had 
the effect of a directive, called for the following 
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actions by unions: (1) elimination of factionalism; 
(2) formation of a national organization of unified 
national unions; (3) support for national recon- 
struction; and (4) exclusion of officers who in 
the past engaged in factionalism, were affiliated 


with political parties, used labor unions for 
personal gains, took part in procommunist move- 
ments, were deprived of civil rights, did not com- 
plete military service, or engaged in counter- 
revolutionary activity.--U.S. Embassy, Seoul. 
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International 


ORIT Calls Regional Economic Meeting. 
The first Inter-American Trade Union Economic 
Conference, organized by the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), took 
place in Sao Paulo, August 17-19, 1961. In the 
words of the preamble of the ORIT document 
which formed the basis of the discussions, the 
conference was called for the dual purpose of 
familiarizing the inter-American free labor move- 
ment with the economic questions which will 
determine the future of the American States, and 
of reminding government, international organiza- 
tions active in planning and executing develop- 
ment projects, and other sectors of society, that 
labor is as essential a factor in the modern world 
as capital itself, and that, in consequence, the 
representatives of labor have the duty as well as 
the right to take an active and leading part in 
developing and carrying out projects for the ex- 
pansion, evolution, and integration of the inter- 
American economy, at the national as well as 
the hemispheric level. 

The agenda of the conference included the 
following topics: agrarian reform; international 
trade in primary products, with emphasis on 
market stability and price regulation; industriali- 
zation and diversification; investments; the 
Latin American economic integration programs; 
and the various agencies for economic assist- 
ance to Latin America.--ORIT publication. 


ORIT Observers Attend 0.A.S. Meeting. 
The ORIT sent observers to the Special Session 
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of the Economic and Social Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States, in August at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay. A declaration was 
presented by the observer group conveying the 
views of the inter-American democratic labor 
movement on the conference keynote, economic 
and social reform. 

Among the points noted in the declaration 
were the need for agricultural reforms, and for 
social reforms in such areas as education, hous- 
ing, and public health. The declaration deplored 
the investment of funds for the construction of 
lavish public works while large segments of the 
population were in dire distress, and called for 
an awakening social conscience. In the interna- 
tional economic field, the declaration of the 
ORIT observers supported commodity agree- 
ments, expanded foreign investments, and eco- 
nomic integration. It expressed particular con- 
cern with the slow pace of progress, urging the 
need to accelerate the tempo of development and 
reform and in conclusion, restated the right of 
organized labor to participate actively in plan- 
ning and executing the work to be done toward 
these ends. 

The ORIT declaration was in full harmony 
with the policies and programs agreed on at 
Punta del Este, and its principles were embodied 
in the charter of objectives formulated by the 
conference.--ORIT publication. 


Argentina 


Wages Increased for Commercial Em- 
ployees. The Argentine National Confederation 
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of Commercial Employees and the Employers’ 
Association signed an agreement which in- 
cludes an across-the-board wage increase of ap- 
proximately 25 percent. In effect since May 1, 
1961, the agreement will terminate on Novem- 
ber 1, 1962. 

The agreement applies to all personnel of 
commercial establishments throughout the coun- 
try. In consideration of regional variations in 
the standards of living, however, the contract 
divides the country into four distinct zones. 
Detailed wage scales for each zone are set up 
according to type of activity and personnel in- 
volved, as well as for minors. In addition, each 
scale differentiates between those commercial 
establishments whose capital is either greater 
or less than M$N250,000 (US$3,000). The con- 
tract further provides for a monthly increase of 
M$N600 (US$7.20) for all employees who receive 
all or part of their wages, up to M$N8,000 
(US$96), based upon commissions.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 


Brazil 


Free Primary Schools for Children of Em- 
ployees. Pursuant to a decree of June 17, 1961, 
intended to implement a constitutional provision 
all industrial, commercial, and agricultural com- 
panies with more than 100 employees must pro- 
vide free primary education for all children 
between 7 and 14 years of age of their employees, 
as well as for any employees who may be eligi- 
ble. Companies must report to the Government 
the number of persons affected, together with a 
statement explaining how the required instruc- 
tion is to be given and the date on which it will 
commence (as required, by November 1961). The 
companies’ obligations include children who are 
already attending public schools.--U.S. Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Costa Rica 


New Social Security Regulations Effected. 
Effective November 1, 1960, the Board of Man- 
agers of the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund 
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approved new regulations governing the benefits 
payable under the invalidity, old-age, and death 
insurance scheme which was originally adopted 
in 1941. Membership in the social insurance pro- 
gram is now compulsory for all workers in autono- 
mous and semiautonomous State-owned instim- 
tions, in municipally owned institutions, and for 
salaried employees and assistants engaged in 
commercial activities. 

The Government and the employers each 
are required to contribute 2.5 percent of the 
total payroll to the scheme. Workers must con- 
tribute 2.5 percent of their wages, with only 1 
percent payable on that part of the monthly wage 
exce.ding 2,000 colons (US$360). Insured per- 
sons may begin to draw pensions at age 60, pro- 
vided they comply with requirements concerning 
minimum contributions and waiting periods. The 
family of an insured person who dies after having 
made six or more, but less than 36, contributions 
is entitled to a death benefit not to exceed 
14,000 colons (US$2,520). Finally, the new regu- 
lations establish a mental and physical rehabili- 
tation service and a vocational retraining service 
for invalidity pensioners.--International Social 
Security Associatim. 


Mexico 


Day Nurseries for Workers’ Children. Presi- 
dent Lopez Mateos has signed a decree, under 
Article 110 of the Federal Labor Law, ordering 
all enterprises employing more than 50 women to 
establish day nurseries for the workers’ children. 
Employers have until February 1, 1962, to comply. 

The nurseries will care for children be- 
tween the ages of 1 month and 6 years; and will 
be supervised by the Ministries of Labor and 
Public Education. If there are children of ap- 
propriate ages, the employer must install a 
kindergarten. 

The employer may not refuse to register a 
child unless he has approval from the Ministry of 
Labor, and no charge of any kind may be made 
against the parents for this care. If there are 
fewer than 15 children eligible for nursery care, 
the employer may contract for the services of 
another day nursery. 

Violations of various provisions of the 
decree are punishable by fines ranging from 100 
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to 500 pesos (US$8 to US$40) for each infraction, 
and in some cases may be imposed weekly for as 

long as the violation persists. Failure to comply 

with the decree at all is punishable by fines of 
up to 5,000 pesos (US$400), which may be reim- 

posed if the violation continues. 
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The Employers’ Central of the Federal 
District, on behalf of affected enterprises, has 
requested an injunction against the decree, al- 
leging that the form and manner of its promulga- 
tion were not in conformity with constitutional 
provisions.--U.S. Embassy, Mezico. 





SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


CANADA AND EUROPE 


International 


Boldt, G. and others. Employment Stability Provisions in the Law of ECSC Member Coun- 
tries. Luxembourg: European Coal and Steel Community, High Authority, 1958. 311 pp. 
(In French.) 


Analysis by a group of jurists of the legal provisions--regu- 
lations or conventions--which assure job security to the workers in 
member countries of the European Coal and Steel Community. 
There is a separate report on each country, plus a collective anal- 
ysis by Professor Durand underlining the tendencies in the sys- 
tems of the six countries that are similar, the differences in the 
techniques employed, and the pitfalls to be avoided in order to 
assure, side by side with employment stability, the mobility of la- 
bor which the modern economy, characterized by technical progress, 
demands. 


Boldt, G. and others. Collection of Labor Law in the Community: Strike and Lock-out, 
Vol. 5. Luxembourg: European Coal and Steel Community, High Authority, 1961. 399 pp. 
(In French.) 


Prepared by a panel of six jurists, this book is a collection 
of six separate national studies of the legislative and juridical 
nature of strikes and lockouts and their effect on the labor contract 
and social security benefits. An introductory chapter gives a 
synthesis of the individual national interpretations and analyzes 
their differences and similarities. 


Canada 


Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch. L abour Organizations in C anada, 
1961. Ottawa: 1961. 90 pp. 


France 


‘France: Social Security--Family Benefits Scheme,” in Ministry of Labour Gazette 
(United Kingdom), August 1961, p. 337. 
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Hungary 


Hungary, Central Statistical Office. Statistical Pocket Book of Hungary. Budapest: 
1961. 202 pp. 


Poland 


Central Statistical Office of the Polish People’s Republic. Statistical Yearbook, 1960. 
Warsaw: 1960. 532 pp. 


Rumania 


Central Statistical Office of the Rumanian People’s Republic. Statistical Yearbook of 
the Rumanian People’s Republic 1961. Bucharest: 1961. 457 pp. 


United Kingdom 


Great Britain, Ministry of Labour. Security and Change--Progress in Provision for Redun- 
dancy. London: 1961. 


The booklet describes the practices in a number of firms 
known to have adopted redundancy policies--in private industry on 
an industrywide basis and in the nationalized industries. Gives 


examples of policies in operation in the various enterprises, in- 
cluding severance payments. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Ceylon 
Ceylon, Ministry of Labour, Department of Labour. Ceylon Labour Gazette: 
This monthly publication contains a variety of articles deal- 
ing with labor; statistics on wages in major industries; unemploy- 
ment; strikes; and cost of living. 
India 


India, Ministry of Labour and Employment. Indian Labour Journal. 


Each month this periodical contains statistics on employ- 
ment, by industry, and on wages and eamings. 
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Israel 
Israel Government Year-Book, 1959-60. Israel: Government Printing Press, 1959. 563 pp. 


This volume is comprehensive, covering the activities of all 
government departments. The section on labor includes new legis- 
lation, employment and unemployment, labor relations, public hous- 
ing, vocational training, cooperative societies, productivity, and 
the activities of the National Insurance Institute. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan, Ministry of Labour, Department of Manpower and Employment. Feport of the 
1.L.0. on Manpower Survey in Pakistan (November 21, 1954 to April 17, 1956). Karachi: 
Government of Pakistan Press, 1958. 126 pp. 


Turkey 
Turkey, Central Statistical Office. Wage Survey: August 1957. Ankara: 1960. 99 pp. 


AFRICA 


Nigeria 


Nigeria, Federal Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Handbook of Commerce and Industry 
in Nigetia. 4th ed. Lagos: Federal Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 1960. 338 pp. 


This book, intended primarily for the use of businessmen in- 
terested in investing in Nigeria, contains a chapter on labor which 
describes labor legislation, wages and working conditions, and 
trade unions. The cooperative movement is the subject of a sepa- 
rate chapter. 


Rhodesia and Nyasalond, Federation of 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Central Statistical Office. Monthly Digest of Statistics, July 
1961. 


This periodical contains statistics on population, 1951-61, 
by territory; and on the labor force, by industry and race, 1954-60. 
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Northern, Rhodesia, Ministry of African Education. Trtennial Survey, 1958 to 1960 In- 
clusive. Lusaka: The Government Printer, 1961. 57 pp. 


A comprehensive survey, including legislation and adminis- 
tration, the various levels of education, technical training, training 
of teachers, and adult education. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Central Statistical Office. Report on Northern Rhodesia African 
Demographic Surveys, May to August 1960. Salisbury: 1961. 74 pp. 


This report contains, among other things, valuable informa- 
tion on the population by age distribution and level of education, 
and on the labor force by income group and occupation. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Ministry of Economic Affairs. Salisbury. Economic Report 
1961. 


This annual report includes a chapter on population, by terri- 
tory and by race, and discusses unemployment; statistics on the 
number of employees, by industry; and average annual eamings, by 
territory and race. 


South Africa, Republic of 
South Africa. Bureau of Census and Statistics. Pretoria. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 


Each month this periodical contains statistics on population 
in South and South West Africa; employment by industry, race, and 
sex; unemployment by age-group and occupation; wages and hours 
by*industry, and labor turnover. 


Uganda Protectorate 


Uganda. Report of the Uganda Teachers’ Salaries Commission, 1961. Entebbe, Uganda: 
Government Printer, 1961. 64 pp. 


Uganda. Proposals for the Implementation of the Recommendations Contained in the Re- 
port of thé Uganda Teachers’ Salaries Commission. 1961. Entebbe, Uganda: Govern- 


ment Printer, 1961. 8 pp. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such-use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. BURMA, UNION OF: AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOMES OF REGULAR EMPLOYEES, 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, JUNE 1958 





Average monthly i income of regular employees 
(in ky at! ) 


Industry Managerial Operations, service, 
and clerical and maintenance 


Male Female | Male Female © 











i a 54: on vu: we an, v0 ce e0 once v0 46:00.cbus en cans on GO -- 69. 32 63. 22 
I ds a oad ‘enc ng. ve pain cn oe ie ou end eceng 258. 38 111.69 100. 79 
Tin and wolfram wanne-+ Pere eee 150. 00 105.14 69.89 
TEES SERS SREP a See = a eRe ay oe 130.60 125. 73 89. 13 42. 34 
Flour milling... rae NAR he ete 174. 96 -- 104.85 50. 00 
Sesamum and grousdont ie extraction . Vermeer 195. 51 -- 115.14 57.29 
Bakery and combectiemery gy. 0a. 5.5. oe os 0s ses sees ce ce se sess anes 198. 13 128. 20 100. 62 55.21 
Sugar extraction and refining... TOE 161. 13 112.07 ‘ee 
Distillery... SI Sa Rae pain lta entertain Ms 2a te 507. 29 ” 101. 56 76. 44 
Ice and naneeed: waters... eke .. | 290.74 234. 67 112. 54 -- 
Cheroots, apie beedy ianefactate, pay ‘eddodtiaad 
concems.. pasts SRY aN AEN ey Oe Cee 154.64 111. 40 114. 76 50.00 
Cotton ginning ‘aad spinning. Bae hak. LEM. He SORES 128.00 107.90 48.71 
Hosiery .. vse ee ee eee ne ee ee cn ce ae ee te ce ee ace ee cage ce ee oe oe 218. 02 150. 00 £21. 37 63.62 
Rope mesniocedie.: beth Eh GIONS Dad. Gani ceed A 210. 73 175.00 89.55 52.03 
NSS ELLEN ALG HOPE 244. 44 300. 00 113. 51 -- 
Deve UN onan S21 ds dng G -5h 2 re mye 140. 25 160. 40 100. 21 44.60 
Printing and weeesinnieds eT ne i ere SANTOR k 124. 53 128. 21 153. 40 
Tannety ... COLES AE NE aE NRE TP ORE ais EUR 344.77 250. 00 93. 20 -- 
Rubber wake... fy EEE AR eat eet ie ee ERT es Sony 154.91 121.00 55.94 40.94 
Soap manufacture .. si eek eA eel twa areca od 200. 00 91.61 42.00 
Match aiiiagtas . ae Shy OMICS 401.80 250. 00 139. 04 105. 08 
Oil winning and maneibsind « concerns. apres Hee a 447. 42 373.29 136. 57 127.87 
aii. Lae Ss shasexiic em 0.08 <0 00:00 00 20.00 ne co een 332.85 136. 20 ee 
Aluminium Lellowware.... Sarco Sa cou n't Seth a: ee cabin cen bac ne ake -- 111.90 56.60 
Msibmntinieies ROIISWWATE .. .. .. 2. 05... 0< 00 00 oe co cece te v0 ss 00 00 00 210. 83 200. 00 109. 38 -- 
CS LOLA OE TERE: .- 113.71 o* 
a alate id su shan ve se 5a 40s op wh won nsben on aon anak 314.93 -- 132. 88 -- 
ESSELTE EOE OE EO 386. 50 231.73 143. 09 -- 
Gamesntion Of electricity... on... oo oe ia oe ce sacs cose se cece ce coves | 292.26 270. 13 123. 37 -- 
ESSA SE SERIE IEE LE LF SLO O TT 419. 83 340. 42 117.76 -- 
Banking... Mabe Rid apie digec sb 5ds86-a8 Kk od sate concuy Save wosieh Maeda 319.98 248. 90 126. 90 145. 43 
enenabe ... the. attics 14 coca tei sein bia we an we eatan axle nce sede 320.75 229.72 107. 89 -- 
Sea and riverine eanapert .. sca e-atlslor i bina sen aa oe 272. 32 184. 90. -- 
Air transport............ si i-th iceon ah 0a a 342.78 297. 45 335.17 
Port installation and d wharfage.. TEE Fe 96. 31 on 
Railway transport .. NEC IOOST RRLEE POR 206. 45 112. 35 161. 83 
Stevedoring ... ve = od eh Co kis eae pia 143. 30 213. 33 - 
Amusement felaenes ond theatres). Lit ea tel a coat 165. 40 120. 00 100. 70 72.14 
Nh UN III sa. ae as 35 260 and oe. ans vase sree PM OD 172.00 166. 55 25. 87 























1} ky at=US $0.21. Source: Union of Burma, Directorate of Labour. 
Burma Labour Gazette, September 1960, pp. 22-25. 
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TABLE 2. CHILE: MINIMUM MONTHLY SALARIES FOR WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS, AND MINIMUM DAILY WAGES 
seme FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, 1961! 


(In escudos *) 


Minimum salaries Minimum wages 
for white-collar workers | for agricultural workers 


le I iinet cs theacilanh niin pit ec hsase ecelibp aa x0 os 67. 28 0.70 
asia cide cnitie de deni tyah ok sitc a Maen ica nai an 66..55 .74 
" RE EELS eT nee RON COME ane TRC RO EONAR 68.02 . 70 
) apr enak te bs. ibe Sues Sai Ai iion > mete Rg ghee mage wort a 62. 45 74 
) a. i hobs oh veg hi Rb ew RAE R Rae whee oe 63. 31 .79 
{ MN hg is cn a cs Seika a wl hw ca ows 65.91 .74 
) 
) 
l 





ice, Province 





IG ok stig se etka ey sunk: 4s: 40 40 so Sh onda es | Sea twde ae 66. 18 . 76 
PN a ones h+ Gove ta wen de oie shine <a reopen abe RAPE 62. 63 . 76 
I acai 5 Ah ch ani ERE He Gd sth we se ap nd tall og <a Neds 65. 69 .79 
ee a a ee 64. 39 .70 
4 Ne Na a a 64.75 .70 
a 55. 87 -61 
i AE Rs diag i ok Wo uA. eh Su. Ge Secon ag aaa. ered: 57.05 .61 
) Ae AME I taka an ibis dtily on 2 WE sate sa ones ales to abe ane 61.15 -61 
l MINI oie do a'r 0h Xe nn cn 08 0-00 00 ss whe Wiren sorte an pars 70. 32 -61 
) BE ei tsdn.anhh ahs ahi saci 04 4 9898. os ea dite: ot we oe 44.64 61 
5 jE ESS rece abe ore atrt ne Senet Peni oes he Cee 58.27 . 67 
Dn cca ig a caine nwa cercn ahi sn op no ceren-en peisinatg 86 v0 am 62.95 -61 
) FS EE, I, RS aR Seg ents Ri Oa 59. 50 .67 
) i bikes ase bcs 4s ie Wie et ne et ve es 59.64 . 67 
NR iah RE An sidtin ia hn in ae dan e. 0 GBA hoa < Baia aaa 59. 46 .74 
NE ih dso: o ids bi sale Seah te enka inna nie bei 59. 35 .62 
I shi hice shed ca Ik os siicte aiinsdunecahena aueue woeaees 57. 56 61 
yeaa a pear emg te poenahiprarntsnpr yon st om apy 64.75 62 
SE EEE LLL LAL NANOS 67.99 68 


) 1 The overall minimum daily wage for blue-col- 2 1 escudo=US$1.05. 
lar workers was fixed at 130 pesos (US$0.12%) in 
December 1960. 
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bonuses, fund contributions, and other supplemental payments. pee os 








TABLE 6. PHILIPPINES: AVERAGE SALARY AND WAGE RATES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABORERS 


OF REPORTING LABOR UNIONS, JUNE 1959 


(In pesos!) 


























Unskilled 
Industry 
Monthly Daily 
SRI a pf Lhe RE 2 138.03 4.30 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and fishing.................. 148. 33 4.01 
Agriculmre and livestock eonenn 9 ee ® : 185. 00 3.28 
Forestry and logging. xe te i AUER sa scke-s02 4. 46. 110. 00 3.76 
Fishing... Sk wietvede 6.00 150. 00 5. 00 
Mining and quarrying. 5. 43 155.00 4.97 
Coal mining .. 5.52 *3 5.04 
Metal mining.......... 4.94 130.00 4.15 
Crude petroleum and ‘natural. gas. 5. 40 160. 00 4.80 
Stone quarrying, clay and sand pits. ‘a 4.20 -- -- 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying... 7.10 175.00 5.88 
Manufacanring.... .... .. eee 6.02 138. 87 4.35 
Food anne beverages)... 4.80 135.00 3.98 
—— vide 4.82 139.00 | 4.66 
Tobacco... 5. 30 210. 00 4.10 
Textiles... = te 5.47 125.00 4.31 
Footwear, ‘other wearing apparel, a nade- a 
textile goods.. ................ mice’ 4.55 150.00 4.18 
Wood and cork lence furniture) . 10. 25 120.00 4.25 
Fumiture and fixtures... : 5.00 -- 4.20 
Paper and paper penidncte.... ao 5. 43 135. 00 4.50 
Printing, publishing, and elliéd lndiatlon... 6. 03 130. 00 3.75 
Rubber products.... ‘ coma 6.02 -- 4.60 
Chemicals and chenkial prodects... PN AME 6.18 130.00 5.15 
Products of petroleum and coal .. ms 7 ‘A 10. 00 -- -- 
Nonmetallic mineral ‘ean lenoune products of 
petroleum and coal).... dak bacasad unadeas sk ebien w-es 4.60 -- 3.68 
Basic metal industries.......... oli 6.10 200.00 4.91 
Metal products (except machinery transportation 
equipment).............. Baits ee xoos 5.70 130. 00 4. 56 
Machinery Comment ductiod... + ee 6. 30 120.00 4.78 
Electrical oh ii appesatas, ‘applisaces, 
and supplies... ae eee BS. gh Re 4.75 130.00 4.20 
Transportation equipment... J sc sg jelilgdlt la ile ag hoe en el 7.70 120.00 4.00 
Miscellaneous... 5.44 109. 06 4.53 
Construction... - biel 5.67 - 4.50 
Electricity, gas ‘and heat, water cand emnitary s services.. 6.81 - 4.75 
Electricity, gas and steam.. 6.62 “< 4.25 
Water and sanitary services...... sok ills neha ag 7.00 -- 5.25 
Commerce... % wigs’ wae sate ew ecb 4.84 164.00 4.07 
Wholesale ak nell ads. dicts Edi a <n 5.68 103. 00 4.07 
Banks and other financial institutions 5 Sa, Saas -- 225.00 -- 


See footnote at end of table. 7 









TABLE 6. PHILIPPINES: AVERAGE SALARY AND WAGE RATES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABORERS 
OF REPORTING L ABOR UNIONS, JUNE 1959--Continued 


(In pesos!) 





Skilled Unskilled 





Industry 
Monthly Daily Monthly Daily 





Commerce--Continued: 
IE Re,” SIR ae SES Aa mre: ee, 280. 00 
i ed hl ED icles actin ee 230. 00 

Transport, storage, and communications.................. ». 166. 16 
SSS SEG EAT TIED EE: SR 212. 32 

NR Be ek cola ais Ge sisi e¥iis ih'de ve Se vse Odnd ka be ov'theb's 137. 67 
Community and business .... .. 0.2... 0.00000 ee oe seen ce se eees 150. 00 130. 00 4. 50 
SN i la ia A ce sd aioe Aw ww Sagal an b0'oe nine we Dh Nes 150.00 5.00 
ESS CHIE PRL Se ree, Ce, ek ee ee eee 135.00 5.25 -- 5.00 
a i a ee cigs by ca geen Sh Wow va bs is ad <8 128. 00 5. 50 110.00 3.67 

gay ok Sessa ie ng ag 50 bo ew 00 on 0b wh 156. 56 4.28 92.00 2.80 


138.00 4.67 

90. 00 3.17 
185.99 6.16 
130.00 4.54 


DY Dw yr 
SRRER'S 

















1 1 Philippine peso=US$0. 36. Source: Philippines, Bureau of the Census and 
Statistics, Journal of Philippine Statistics, October - 
December 1960, pp. 41-43. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR @ @ @ 


In the past 6 years, the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued multilithed 
monographs, averaging about 25 pages, on labor in —— 


Argentina *France Japan Philippines 
*Belgian Congo Ghana *]_ ebanon South Korea 
*Bolivia Greece Liberia *Soviet Union 
*Brazil Honduras Libya al 

Burma Iceland Malaya Thailand 

Ceylon India * Mexico Tunisia 

Chile Indonesia © Morocco Turkey 
*Cuba Iran *Pakistan Vengeay 

Egypt : Italy Peru Viewwam 


The Division has also prepared monographs on the following topics: 


Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and Sweden 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production 
Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain 
Latin American Labor Legislation 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 
Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


* Out of print. 
Copies of the monographs are available without charge to those who have a special 


interest in the subject. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor 
Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 





The latest in the series is — 


LABOR 
Law and Practice in 


HONDURAS 


September 1961 37 pp. 
BLS Report No. 189 


The above publication is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price, 30 cents. 

















